The Story of British Diplomacy
of our Foreign Office under successive chiefs has had the effect of bringing Russia into line with the other Powers. The familiar phrase of our nineteenth and twentieth-century diplomacy, "the European Concert," can be shown not always to have deserved the hard things said about it. Thus, in 1871, the earliest among the collective acts of Europe in council, performed at the London Foreign Office, may have sacrificed some of the objects secured at the Paris Congress of 1856. It maintained the doctrine of Russian submission to the approval of united Europe as recognised by her fifteen years earlier. The Prusso-Russian understanding made, it may be said, the Black Sea Conference a farce. If so, it was essential to the success of the play itself. Again and again has it been shown in these pages that, without previous private agreement between some of the chief delegates, a conference does nothing. The periodical and almost continuous severity of the strain placed by the politics of the Near East upon the Concert coincided in its beginnings with the renewed vigilance of Whitehall in watching Russian movements on the frontiers of British India. The Foreign Secretary of 1876, Lord Derby, after the reopening" of the Eastern question in that year, took the initiative in intervening not to prevent but to discourage Servia from going to war with Turkey. At the same time he categorically communicated to both the Czar and the Sultan the general conditions which at a conference Europe would stultify itself were it not to apply to both. That application fulfilled itself afterwards in the substitution by two Conservative ministers of the Treaty of Berlin for that of San Stefano, The terms consented to by Turkey and Russia at Berlin were indeed privately settled
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